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Every student of the Antigone of Sophocles will 
recall at once the discussion which verses 904-920 
of that play have called forth. Did Sophocles write 
them? For attempts to answer that question see e.g. 
the commentaries by Jebb and Humphreys. If 
Sophocles himself wrote these verses, our estimate of 
his genius, so far at least as' this play is concerned, 
will be very different from our estimate of that genius, 
if we are persuaded that the verses are an interpolation. 

It will be remembered that in these verses, if they 
are genuine, Antigone deserts the high ground she has 
held throughout (that it is wisdom to obey God rather 
than man), and pleads now that she had felt so sorely 
the duty of burying her brother Polynices because, 
under the circumstances in which she found herself, 
that brother was irreplaceable! To recall the pertinent 
part of the passage and to pave the way for the signifi- 
cant portion of this note, I quote Jebb's translation of 
905-912: 

Never, had I been a mother of children, or if a 
husband had been mouldering in death, would I have 
taken this task upon me in the city's despite. What 
law, ye ask, is my warrant for that word? The hus- 
band lost, another might have been found, and child 
from another, to replace the first-born; but, the father 
and mother hidden with Hades, no brother's life could 
ever bloom for me again. 

I, for one, hope with all my heart and soul that 
Sophocles never penned those words ! I was reminded 
of them, however, instantly when the following head- 
lines in the Bronx Home News (New York City) for 
April 11, 1915, caught my eyes: "Wife says easy to 
get Husband, but you have only one Mother". 

From the rambling account beneath this caption 
it appeared that a certain woman had obtained a 
warrant against her husband for abandonment and 
non-support. The husband replied with the assertion 
that his marital troubles had arisen from the fact that 
the wife had insisted on sending $4.00 or $5.00 a week 
to her mother. To his objections to this procedure, 
which cut too deeply into his income, the wife, according 
to the husband's testimony in court, replied, "I can get 
a husband any old time, but I can never get another 
mother". Here we have a parallel to the saying of 
the wife of Intaphernes, as reported by Herodotus 3.1 19, 
and to the words ascribed by our MSS to Antigone. 
See the discussions of our passage by Jebb and Hum- 
phreys. C. K. 



THE RENAISSANCE OF GREEK 

It is essential that the teacher of a subject which 
the modern world generally considers useless should 
be able to render a reason for the faith that is within 
him. My own creed in brief is this. Literature is the 
greatest thing in the world, because it is the most 
complete as well as the highest expression of the human 
spirit. Art, music, politics, war, commerce, science, 
compared with literature, are very limited and one- 
sided expressions of the human spirit. Religion 
itself in one important aspect is but a branch of litera- 
ture: the Old Testament is practically the entire 
literature of the Jewish nation; the New Testament 
is one of the Greek Classics. The English Bible and 
the English Prayer Book are the greatest of our own 
prose classics. Literature, indeed, includes or at 
least reflects every other activity of mankind. Any 
system of education, therefore, in which literature has 
not the chief place is in no sense education. Language, 
however important as an instrument of mental disci- 
pline, has its supreme importance as the handmaid 
of literature. Since in School and College only a 
small part of the great field of literature can be sur- 
veyed, our youth should make acquaintance with what 
is greatest and most needs careful study. The easy 
and the popular may be left for their own outside 
reading. It is an incongruity to make of English 
novels a College discipline! It is a waste of time to 
read in class French and German authors who are 
often inferior to our own minor writers. There is no 
sillier fallacy than the common opinion that, because 
French and German may be some day useful in travel 
or business or scientific research, those languages are 
more important to our Schools than Greek and Latin. 
When the Modern Languages have produced master- 
pieces equal to the Greek, then and not till then may 
they claim a place of equal importance in the curri- 
culum 1 . Only in Greek can be found examples of 
the highest excellence in every branch of literature. 
Put all the narrative poetry in the world (all the narra- 
tive prose, too!) — except Vergil, whom we cannot 
know without Homer, and Dante, whom we cannot 
know without Vergil, and perhaps Milton, whom we 



■It is noteworthy, by the way, that the one masterpiece of the 
first rank in a Modern Language other than English — I mean 
Dante — is less studied in our Colleges even than the Greek master- 
pieces. Cornell with the finest Dante library in America has 
sometimes been without a single student of that author. 



